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PEOPLE’S 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


NOW AT THE 
LITTLE THEATRE, JOHN STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C.2. 
Box Office: Temple Bar 6501 
Third Year. . 
Among the Plays it is hoped to produce this — 
season are :- ; 
Third Production from November 25th at 8.30 p.m. 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2.30 p.m. ~~ 
‘Getting Married. my by George Bernard Shaw 





ced by on Rosmer 
Fourth Production at Christmas 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Celebrating the Centenary of Lewis Carroll 
To be followed by : 
“The Witch.” by John Masefield 


F. the N ian of Jenssen 

rom the Necwaginn 

**The Trojan Women.”’ by Euripides — 

Produced by Tyrone Guthrie. 

**Queen Elizabeth.’’ by W. G. Hole | 

An Ibsen Play q 

Further announcements later. For dates see Newspapers. 
MEMBERSHIP 5/9 to October 1st 1933 

admits to every seat at half-price. 
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COSTUMES (Sale or Hire) 


for 
Balls, Pageants, Plays, etc. 
Moderate Prices. 
Good, Accurate, and Original Costumes. 
Write, Telephone or Call 
39, GREAT JAMES STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
(Tel. HOLBORN 6423) 


Studio with Piano to Let for 
REHEARSALS, Lessons OR Practice (Evenings) 
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THE BRITISH & CONTINENTAL FILM CO. 





Have pleasure in announcing that 
they are making a series of films in which 
children only will appear, and will be 
pleased to interview suitable children. 


All applications for interview should be made to:- 
THE CASTING DIRECTOR, 
BRITISH & CONTINENTAL FILM CoO., 
CARLTON HOUSE, 

REGENT STREET, S.W.1. 


Telephone :- 
WHITEHALL 5988 





Applications from adults will also 
recetve consideration, but an excelient speak- 
ing voice is essential. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Ivor Brown 


T has been tragedy’s autumn. There was 
J a time when an unhappy ending relegated 
a play to Sunday nights, special matinees, and 
the attentions of the more austere repertory 
companies. Is the play-going public achieving 
adult status ? Or is it a vague entity, post-war 

simism, which is moving people to pay for 
imose opportunities? At any rate we 
have tears, are prepared to shed them now, 
and are even ready to pay for the delight of 
doing so. 

Accordingly London has flocked not only 
to the bitter-sweet of “Musical Chairs” and 
“Strange Orchestra” but to the agonies of 
inhibited childhood in “Children in Uniform” 
at the Duchess. We may have thought of the 
new Germany as the centre of educational 
enlightenment, but the Prussian discipline still 
lurks in the crannies of the curriculum. Shades 
of the prison-house begin to close upon the 

owing German. The film had mitigated the 
Racsoc of the oppression with a happy ending ; 
the play concedes nothing. “Children in 
Uniform” passes from spiritual massacre to 
actual suicide. It is terribly moving, both in 
its study of growing-pains and in its picture 
of the mistress who, attempting to be kind, 
only increases the distress by stimulating 
affection never to be satisfied. The acting of 
Miss Jessica Tandy and Miss Joyce Bland, 
gives perfect leadership to a fine production 

y Leontine Sagan. 

Hans Chlumberg’s “Miracle at Verdun,” 
moved from the Embassy to the Comedy, 
Must be taken as a tragic poem, and not 
Ptosaically argued over. The miracle of 
fesurrection of the war-dead puts the play, 
initially, outside logical canons. The merits 
of the piece lie in the blending of compassion 
and of irony; also in the wholly successful 


escape from cheapness in the satire upon the 
world for which the armies died, and from 
morbidity in the handling of so terrible a 
theme. Mr. Van Gyseghem’s production 
achieved rare beauty in its sombreness and a 
brilliantly sardonic touch in its picture of the 
World Conference summoned to deal with the 
problem of the Living Dead. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham in “For Services 
Rendered,” at the Globe, also returned to the 
war and gave the “post-war pessimists” as 
much as the saddest appetite could require. 
Mr. Maugham holds that we are forgetting 
too easily and that the younger generation 
needs knocking on the head and conscience. 
So we are introduced to the war-victims who 
are none the less real because of their rustication. 
A quiet, country home—but in it are a blinded 
son and daughters cheated of marriage and 
paying the penalty of those swift war-time 
romances. Poverty, suicide, and madness are 
other rewards “For Services Rendered.” 
Mr. Maugham has been, I think, over-ruthless ; 
not lacking gall to make oppression bitter, 
he has given us with his usual spare technique 
and immense dramatic pressure, such a tale 
of woe that we become conscious of too eager 
a will to horrify. It is easy to fail in tragedy 
for want of going deep enough in; it is also 
possible to drag an audience beyond its depth. 
Miss Flora Robson makes a terrific raid on the 
emotions and nerves of the audience as a 
sex-starved woman who goes mad, and Mr. 
Hardwicke is quietly dominant as the blinded 
man. But the play drives at the nerves so 
hard that its persuasion of the mind is less 
effective. 

Mr. A. A. Milne in “Other People’s Lives,” 
at the Arts Theatre, also provided an unhappy 
ending to a picture of unwanted welfare-work 
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and his tragedy was plausible, dignified, and 
cleverly designed. Mr. Laurence Hanray’s 
study of the victim of clumsy benevolence was 
entirely beautiful. Mr. F. L. Lucas’s “The 
Bear Dances” (short-lived at the Garrick) was 
an interesting picture of Soviet Russia, with 
hatred for its pedantic cruelty and appreciation 
of its nobler fanaticism and selfless service of 
the future. Excess of argument and delay 
of dramatic action apparently bored the 
public, but it deserved far more than a week’s 
existence. 

Mr. Lonsdale repeated, with the essential 
aid of a very starry cast, the Lonsdale formule 
of crooks in high places. “Never Come 
Back,” at the Phenix, is good Lonsdale, 
with horrible aristocrats barking at each other 
and estimable jewel-theives setting an example 
of good conduct. The result is amusing, 
successful, and rather a waste of time for an 
actor of Mr. Raymond Massey’s type. Mr. 
Benn Levy’s “Springtime for Henry,” at the 
Apollo is typical farce of our time, with the 
players deftly inventing delicious business 
to cover a trifling story of a rake’s reform. 
Mr. Nigel Bruce proves himself to be a really 
grand comedian and the author, very cleverly, 
so produces his own play as to hide its flimsi- 
ness and to stress the merits of his company. 

The recent visits of “La Compagnie des 
Quinze” have so altered our notions of the 
contemporary French theatre that M. Sacha 
Guitry’s variations on old themes seem more 
than ever to be the elements of a conservative 
education. His first piece in his three-weeks’ 
season at the Cambridge Theatre was called 
“lalousie,” and, after stating that, there is 
little more to be said. For the stock emotions 
of the French husband, who thinks that 
half-an-hour’s unpunctuality spells infidelity, 
M. Guitry has, as we all know, a delightful 
delivery ; he writes and utters soliloquies 
with a lovely approach to his audience. His 
acting is an adroit formula for plays which 
are adroit formule; one wonders whether 
he will ever be bored with this facility of pen 
and voice and relate his kind of theatre to life. 

“Follow Me,” by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, 
at the Westminster, was a modern miracle 
play centred round the coming of a Scottish 
Messiah and the effect on the home of a Glas- 
gow tax-gatherer. The New Testament, like 
“Hamlet,” has now been “modern-dressed”— 
and the success of the play depended rather 
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on the quiet tones and muted sincerity of 
Mr. Guthrie’s production and of his Scottish 
players than on the close parallel drayp 
between old Judaa and new Clydeside. The 
acting was naturalism at its best, and th 
staging gave further support to the argument 
that the dramatist should be his own producer, 
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THE PLAYWRIGHTS CLUB. 


The Playwrights Club more than justified its e 
istence by recognising and producing “The Cup of 
Trembling” at the Rudolf Steiner Hall on October 318, 
The play is a Persian-Jewish drama by Grace Carlton 
and is based on the story of Nehemiah. Mrs. Carltog 
had divided the 3 acts into 7 scenes, and the play needs 
a cast of 22 principals in addition to as many Citizen 
and servants as the producer likes. From that it mug 
not be assumed that “‘The Cup of Trembling” is outside 
the scope of amateur societies. It may be a litth 
unweildy and expensive for them, but it is well worth 
the attention of those who can turn their hands to th 
making of costumes and simple scenic aids. The firt 
production was done in curtains, manipulated with 
meaning and made atmospheric by stage extras and 
properties designed by Violet Rutter; and with due 
attention to the lighting. 

Mrs. Carlton’s play is written with imagination, 
dignity of language and considerable dramatic power, 
It is much more than a mere chronicle, and as one 
follows the pioneer work of the King’s Cup bearer 
in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem against despairing 
odds, one finds the spirit of the man and realises its 
greatness. First he is seen in the court of Artaxerxes, 
King of Persia ; then among eager friends and treacher 
ous enemies in Jerusalem ; and finally on the way back 
to the Persian Court, his work accomplished. The 
vigour of the play never gets out of bounds, and its 
ending, without exactly being a love scene, is a lovely 
example of that belief of a man and a woman in each 
other which leads to perfect unity, even in separation, 

With such a large cast there were bound to be 
inequalities in the acting; but the general level was 
high, and there were several striking character studies. 
The play was produced by the Secretary of the Play- 
wrights Club, Marie Jeaffreson, with a full sense of 
the stage. Her handling of the “crowd” scenes was 
remarkably good, and except for a weak opening in 
mime, the play rarely lost power. Most of the costumes 
were designed and executed by Lilian Pocock. They 
were not only individually good to the eye ; obviously 
they had been planned with intelligence and thought 
for the décor as an entity. 

Joun Bourne, 


DRAMA SCHOOL. 

The League’s “Pre-Christmas Drama School’ will 
be held in London in the evenings of the week beginning 
Monday December 12th, and ending Saturday Decembet 
17th. A very attractive syllabus has been drawn up, 
and intending students should communicate immediatll 
with the Secretary at 8, Adelphi Terrace, London W.C2 
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THE RECORDING OF DIALECT 


N an age of universal standardisation, it 
alles be strange if so sensitive a thing as 
the English language had escaped the general 
trend. This, in fact, is far from being the 
case, and already we see the beginnings of 
a process which may end in the extinction 
of those local variants of idiom and dialect 
which heretofore have so enriched and vitalised 
our speech. Deplorable as this may be, the 
modern Gramophone Record does provide 
a means whereby the chief surviving variants 
can be reproduced and stored for posterity, 
defeating thus, so far as humanly possible, the 
ravages of Time. The claims both of science 
and of sentiment would seem to justify such 
an enterprise. The British Drama League is 
moved to undertake it for a more practical 
reason: the great utility such a series of 
Records would have for the Theatre. 

The Council of the League has therefore 
appointed the following Committee to carry 
out the scheme : Colonel John Buchan, C.H., 
M.P., Miss Elsie Fogerty, Principal of the 
Central School of Speech Training and Drama- 
tic Art, Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. W. H. Kerridge, 
late Principal, Education Department, H.M.V. 
Gramophone Company Ltd., and Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, Secretary of the British Drama 
League. 

Urban dialects have been deliberately ex- 
cluded from the series with the one exception 
of “Cockney. This is to be included in 
response to many requests and in view of the 
frequent occurence of Cockney parts in modern 
plays. Bearing in mind the primary object of 
the Series, the Committee has not, indeed, in 
every case attempted to make the selection of 
examples on a strictly logical basis. The 
Committee believes, however, that the 24 
examples offered will substantially fulfil their 
terms of reference, and will meet the needs of 
Actors, Play Producers, and Teachers, faced by 
the sudden problem of an unfamiliar piece of 
dialect, and no expert help at hand. In sucha 
dilemma, recourse can be made to the appro- 
priate Gramophone reproduction, while in 
cases of controversy as to any particular usage, 
the Records will offer a trustworthy court of 
appeal. It goes without saying that apart 
from this special importance to the Theatre, 
the Records will have an interest for all who 
are concerned for the preservation of English 
dialect from whatever point of view. 


Each record starts with a short monologue 
based on Ellis’s “Phonetic Survey” (1884) 
which comprises in the shortest possible space 
all the sounds in the English phonetic alphabet. 
This standard passage is followed by a typical 
poem, or prose passage, taken from the 
traditional literature of the district concerned. 
In each case the part will be sustained by a 
speaker native to the district chosen for his 
or her khowledge of the dialect and ability 
to render it with clarity and emphasis. A high 
standard of reproduction is ensured by the 
fact that the work of reproducing the records 
has been entrusted to the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company Ltd., and will be carried 
through at their studios in London. 

The following localities will be represented 
on the 12 double-sided 12-in. records :— 


Standard English and 
“Cockney” 


Lancashire 

Yorkshire (1) 

Cornwall 

Devon 

North Devon and 
Somerset 


>” (2) 
Cumberland and 
Westmorland 
Northumberland and 


Dorset Durham 


Sussex and Kent 
Northamptonshire 
Gloucestershire 
Shropshire 
Warwickshire and 

Leicestershire 
Norfolk and Suffolk 
Derbyshire 


Scottish Border 
Fife 

Ayrshire 
Aberdeenshire 
Wales 

Irish Free State 
Northern Ireland 


In the first instance the Records will be sold 
only at the special guarantee subscription 
price of £3 : 3 : o for the complete Series. 
Thereafter the price per record will be raised. 

The production of the Records will be put 
in hand so soon as one hundred Guarantees 
have been obtained. The names of the 
Guarantors will be published in due course 
and their patronage suitably acknowledged. 

At the present date thirty-five Guarantors 
have promised their support, and it is hoped 
that all members of the League will do their 
best to ensure the full complementof promises 
by the end of the year. Not every one, it may 
be, will wish to become a subscriber, but 
almost every member will know of some 
individual or some Institution who would 
be interested. A full prospectus of the Series 
will be sent post free to any address with 
which the Secretary of the League is favoured 
at 8, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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HE difficulties of amateur societies in 

regard to the payment due to authors 
for the right to perform modern plays has 
been a permanent subject of discussion where- 
ever amateurs have gathered together for the 
past ten years or more. Trouble has not been 
all on one side, and although the amateurs have 
had, in the opinion of the British Drama 
League, a legitimate cause for distress, cases of 
failure to pay legal dues have been so frequent 
(though not, we are glad to think, on the 
part of societies affiliated to the Drama League) 
that authors and their agents have been not 
unnaturally suspicious of any attempt to 
modify existing arrangements in the interest 
of the Societies. 

In the Minutes of the Leicester Conference, 
published in this issue of “Drama,” much 
space is occupied by the report of Resolutions 
and arguments bearing on this very vexed 
question. Some delegates were heard to 
deplore the raising of it again, regarding 
further talk as so much waste of breath. 
More acute observers must, however, have 
sensed a novel reality in the discussion owing 
to the fact that for the first time at a Drama 
League Conference, an official representative 
of the League of British Dramatists was 
present. Miss Gertrude Jennings’ contri- 
bution to the debate was heard with respect 
and attention, and many of those present must 
have ventured the hope that more might come 
of this discussion than has resulted from any 
previous effort to get copyright owners and 
their clientele to see eye to eye. 

It was, therefore, with particular pleasure 
that we received on November 14 the following 
communication from the Secretary of the 
League of British Dramatists which, as every- 
one knows, is the title of the influential body 
which now occupies the place of the Dramatic 
Committee of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. 


PLAY READINGS 


Dear Sr, 

Arising out of the report made by Miss Jennings 
after her attendance at your general meeting, the 
Committee of the League of British Dramatists is 
prepared to make the following recommendations 
to its members :— 
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FEES FOR PLAY-READINGS 


IMPORTANT. CONCESSION 


. to state their own terms. 






1. Plays shall not be regarded as available for 
public readings as till such time as the amateuy 
acting rights are released. 


2. No scenery or Properties shall be used, no 
costume or make-up shall be worn, and no 
action shall be portrayed or suggested. 


3. The reading fee for a full-length play shall be 
One Guinea, for a One-Act play Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence. 

It is hoped that the British Drama League will 
recognise the importance of Clause I. Tours are not 
extinct, and the interests of Drama as a whole are served, 
in this Committee’s opinion, by protecting the interests 
of the touring manager till such time as amateur rights 
are formally ows ath time when often small tous 
are still in being. 

The fees suggested are, we think, lower than those 
generally ruling to-day. The Committee feels that 
play-readings evoke intelligent interest in Drama, and 
should be encouraged. 

It was decided that at the end of a year the Com 
mittee should again review the position with the object 
of deciding whether the recommendations mentioned 
above had resulted in the satisfactory regularisation 
of a situation in connection with which a definite 
tuling as to practice is admittedly desirable in the 
interests of all parties concerned. 

It should be added that Messrs. Samuel French Ltd., 
have expressed readiness to co-operate with the Com- 
mittee in standardising conditions and fees for play- 


readings. 
Yours faithfully, 
HELEN FIELD, 
Secretary. 


It will be noted that this letter deals only 
with one side of the general problem of 
Author’s fees. But it is the side which has 
hitherto caused the greater sense of grievance. 
A play-reading is legally on exactly the same 
basis as a full stage-production, and in recog- 
nising a distinction from the economic stand- 
point, the League of British Dramatists has 
removed the chief barrier which has hitherto 
checked the extension of “play-readings” 
among those groups and societies who have 
found them a convenient and enjoyable method 
of studying modern drama. 

The new basis of payment (representing as 
it does in some cases a reduction of ovet 
j00 per cent.) is not, of course, binding on 
individual playwrights who remain quite free 
But the recom- 
mendations of the League of British Dramatists 
will carry great weight. Already we are in 
a position to say that Messrs. Samuel French 








STAGE MODEL FOR AN ITALIAN SETTING 
DESIGNED BY WALTER SINCLAIR AND 
EXECUTED BY MINA CONANT, STUDENT 
IN HIS SCENIC DESIGN CLASS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, U.S.A. 





SET FOR “ JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN ” 
ACT II, AS PRODUCED AT THE 
CROYDON REPERTORY THEATRE. 


















have signified their approval, and Societies 
now seeking permission to “read” any copy- 
right play will certainly be well advised to 
request that the above-mentioned terms be 
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granted. 
very reasonable conditions attached must be 
loyally fulfilled by all who are enabled to take 
advantage of the new terms. 


It need scarcely be added that the 


ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


Il. 


ADJUDICATION 


By Edward Lewis 


TS was once a Judge who prefaced 
his adjudication by saying, “I don’t care 
whether you like my adjudication or not, so 
long as you like me.” He meant of course 
that the mere finding fault, or correcting errors, 
ot suggesting improvements, was a little 
thing compared with the chance that, if they 
liked him well enough, he might communicate 
fresh pulses of enthusiasm for the Art to which 
both he and the players were devoted. It 
seemed to me that he was helping to fix an 
excellent tradition for Festival adjudication. 
The same Judge (for I was present and heard 
him), having the performances of half a dozen 
teams to discuss, and none too much time to 
do it in, did not set about picking holes in 
each of them successively—for he knew he 
could do that in his written criticism which 
would be private to each team—but made his 
adjudication on an entirely different line. He 
chose to emphasise the strong points in each 
team, and spoke of them in such a way that, 
while holding them up for praise, he corrected 
by implication the corresponding weaknesses 
in other teams. This also seems to me to be 
in the best tradition for Festival adjudication. 
For while picking holes and finding fault in 
public is amusing enough, and most amateur 
societies know how to take a licking with good 
spirit, the best way to correct a weakness is 
to show a strength, since, as someone has said, 
“we needs must love the highest when we 
see it.” 

Societies who enter for the Festival may 
depend on the adjudicator’s knowing his job, 
at least quite enough of it to make it worth 
their while to listen to what he has to say. 
They do not always realise however that each 
adjudicator has his own “personal equation.” 
He cannot really escape this, however much he 





may try to judge mechanically by objective 
standards. A judge—I do not know whether 
he is a Festival adjudicator or not—once said 
to me, “I pick out the play which pleases me 
best, and cook the marks so that it gets the 
first place.” I admit that that sounds pretty 
awful ; in actual practice it is probably much 
less “‘chancey” than it sounds ; but I think that 
all judges must be more or less subject, 
consciously or subconsciously, to the influence 
of their personal equation. Perhaps it comes 
to this ; if a judge violently dislikes the drab 
“kitchen scene,” for example, the faults of the 
acting or the production in such a scene will 
seem to him to be more glaring than in a 
different sort of scene which takes his personal 
fancy. There need never be any doubt about 
his sincerity. My own personal equation is 
that I love life and spirit and artistic flame 
much more than I love technical correctness ; 
and therefore, if it came to a pinch, the spirited 
performance would succeed in my adjudication 
as against the merely correct performance of 
approximately equal merit. A judge with a 
different personal equation might reverse my 
order. Societies should remember this. No 
society which has offered its best should ever 
allow itself to be depressed by the final order 
of an adjudication. The gain in competition 
work lies in the effort and the experience, 
not in the order of ranking. After all, the 
National Festival is not the Last Judgement. 

I often wonder what a team of players 
thinks about the judge as they see him from 
the stage, sitting there in his special seat, 
under his special shaded lamp. Are they 
nervous about him? Is he an eagle-eyed 
spotter of mistakes? Is he a standard of 


righteousness which they are desperately 
anxious to live up to ? 


Is he a frowning god 
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to be propitiated, or a gentle god who wishes 
most of all to see what is good? Is he an 
enemy to be satisfied, or a friend ready to be 
pleased? I think that the milder, the more 
generous, of these alternatives should be 
expected, indeed should be assured, in a 
Festival Competition. And when the judge 
leaves his seat at the close of the performance, 
and goes to meet the players behind the 
curtain, I think they should feel him to be 
a freshet of enthusiasm, come to brighten and 
vivifiy the water in their little pool. Festival 
adjudication is first and above all a friendly 
and inspiriting business. 

A judge has no easy job—let the societies 
remember this. He is probably much more 
worried than they are. If he is a good critic, 
that is to say if he is chiefiy on the look-out 
for good things rather than for weak things, 


FESTIVAL ADJUDICATION 


THE INTANGIBLE CHARACTER 





he will as a rule find so many good things in 
each team that the necessary deduction of 
marks for the weak things will rend his heart. 
It is a horrible thought that an adjudicator’s 
award, which seems to be based on a giving 
of marks, really depends on a deduction of 
marks. “‘Dramatic Endeavour” is his night- 
mare. What shall he do as between a com- 
paratively strong team playing a rotten or a 
hackneyed play, and a comparatively weak 
team playing a new play of sterling merit ? 
The only thing, as it seems to me, is to 
recognise each other’s difficulties and limit- 
ations, the judge on the one hand and the players 
on the other; and to take the whole matter 
in the Festival spirit—good friends who shall 
become better friends when all is over ; lovers 
of our Art who shall become, because we have 
met together, worthier of her. 


By Wilfred Crompton 


PLAY generally contains two sets of 


characters—the real and intangible. The 
real are the dramatis persone. ‘The 
intangible are those characters whom the 


audience only know from the real characters 
talking of them. In “Journey’s End,” for 


instance, both Raleigh and, Stanhope talk of 


Raleigh’s sister. She is so much in their 
thoughts that she influences their deeds. 
Yet the audience never meet her. Unseen, 


unheard, hedged in hearsay, intangible characters 
lurk in the background of almost every play. 

Dramatists make many uses of them. They 
can be more easily controlled than the real 
characters. There is need to account 
for their actions and their movements ; these 
can be arbitrarily mentioned as best serves 
an author’s An intangible character 
can be in one part of the world when a play 
requires all its real characters in another. He 
can be arrested in Australia, or marry in 
Hampshire, or become a father in Southend- 
on-Sea with the most stimulating effect upon 
a play whose action is progressing in Bays- 
water. In his play “The High Road,” Mr. 
Frederick Lonsdale makes an _ intangible 
character die in Paris, and achieves an 
intensely dramatic moment by having the 
news announced on the wireless to the real 


less 


ends. 
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characters assembled in an English country 
house. To the dramatist the intangible 
character is a friend in need. 

But to the audience he presents a different 
aspect. He blights them with that vague 
annoyance which blights a person if his 
friends discuss in his presence some friend of 
theirs whom he has never met. When the 
real characters refer so familiarly to some 
unknown acquaintance, the audience feel 
impatiently “out of it.” They also find him 
difficult to They have only the 
opinions of the real characters to guide them, 
and these sometimes differ. An_ elderly 
spinster stigmatizes some girl as a hussy. 
An undergraduate extols her as an angel. 
Her best friend complains that the girl never 
knows what she wants, while her father 
congratulates himself that she always knows 
what she wants. By this time the audience 
are exasperatedly saying to themselves : “For 
sake bring the girl on the stage, 
and let’s size her up for ourselves!” An 
audience tend to resent an intangible character 
as an experience which irritatingly eludes them. 

They cannot be indifferent to him, for he 
may possess such consequence. The climax 
of Mr. St. John Ervine’s comedy “The First 
Mrs. Fraser,” for instance, begins when 


assess. 


goodness 














anet forces Elsie to promise that she will 


ask Lord Larne to elope with her. The 
scene continues with Elsie immediately hold- 
ing a long conversation with Lord Larne 
on the telephone. He agrees to go with her 
to Paris. But supposing, instead, that he 
had refused? Lord Larne, a mile away in 
the telephone lobby of his Club, at that moment 
holds the destiny of the play in his agitated 
hands. Yet the audience, though they have 
heard in detail of both his exalted rank and 
his grovelling mentality, have never met him 
and never do meet him. Nevertheless Mr. 
Ervine had to devote more time and care to 
Lord Larne than to several of the real char- 
acters. An intangible character is often one 
of the fundamental components of a play. 

Yet it is in real characters that the supreme 
interest centres. Only in watching them, 
and in trying to anticipate their ultimate 
fates, do the audience quiver with that solici- 
tude which makes a play succeed. But it 
is doubtful whether a dramatist will invariably 
continue to lodge in real characters the core 
of his appeal. 

A well-known character-sketch by Miss 
Ruth Draper contained three scenes, in each 
of which she played a different woman. 
But the imaginary vis-a-vis of all three women 
was the same man. Each woman evoked 
a different set of traits from his character ; 
added together, these gave the audience a 
full-length portrait of him. It was only his 
ubiquity that welded the separate scenes into 
a coherent whole. This imaginary man, and 
not the actual women, formed the dominating 
interest of the sketch. 

This suggests the novel possibility of a 
play so conceived that the interest focuses 
on the intangible rather than on the real 
characters. Miss Draper’s sketch required 
the audience to imagine that the man was 
present on the stage. Although no corres- 
ponding demand would exist in the play, the 
intangible characters would similarly dominate 
it, for each real character would only be 
selected and developed in so far as he best 
contributed to their delineation. With the 
intangible characters the concern of the 


audience would primarily engage. 

Since they resent such characters as elusive, 
it may be argued that audiences would never 
accept such a play. But audiences 
verbose dialogue, 


resent 


yet they will accept a 





THE INTANGIBLE CHARACTER 


play whose author with designed intention 
makes some of the characters speak verbosely. 
In drama a defect often becomes a virtue if 
it is cultivated. A play whose interest deliber- 
ately centred in intangible characters might 
fascinate an audience by its very elusiveness. 
Among the attributes of contemporary 
drama is a vigorous tendency for experiment. 
Many playwrights, including so distinguished 
an example as Eugene O’Neill, seem to be 
searching for a new form, a new angle of 
approach. Is it not possible that for some 
of them this development of the intangible 
character would satisfy the quest ? 





NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
PrINcE OF WALEs Roap, KENTISH TOWN 


On Friday, November 4th, the Good Companions, 
one of the Dramatic Societies of the North-Western 
Polytechnic, were honoured by a visit from Mr. Kenneth 
Barnes, the Principal of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art. 

Mr. Barnes spoke to them about “Acting.”” Ana- 
lysing the spring of childish acting, he found three 
outstanding motives—the desire to deceive in a 
humourous way ; the play of imaginative fancy ; and 
the desire for appluase. The first of these motives 
diminishes in adult life, until with the professional 
actor it is practicaly non-existent. The second persists 
and grows ; there is vast opportunity for the imagina- 
tive interpretation of the story in the craft of the 
actor. The desire for applause remains throughout 
life. Mr. Barnes then showed how to study a character 
in a non-technical fashion. The actor has to try to 
discover what kind of character the author was in- 
tending to portray ; then, by self-knowledge, to try, 
through his personality, to present that character. 
His technical knowledge helps him to “get it over.” 

Mr. Barnes finished by telling of the telepathy 
existing between the actor and his audience, which 
makes every performance different from the one before, 
and explained that this was the essential difference 
between the art of the stage and that of the cinema. 


SUNDAY PERFORMANCES 


[Communicated] 


The Executive Committee of the Stage Guild wish 
to enter an emphatic protest against the extension of 
facilities already granted to cinemas or of any pro- 
fessional entertainment on Sunday. 

A few Film Companies treat their performers well, 
but as a rule, in production, Sunday is entirely ignored. 
The conditions are frequently worse than those in 
industry which led to the introduction of the Factory 
Acts : the artist working seven days a week, sometimes 
from 12 to 18 hours a day, in an atmosphere vitiated 
by powerful electric lights in a sound-proof room. 
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Se year’s Conference at Leicester is 
fully reported elsewhere in this issue, 
and two matters arising from it—the Recording 
of English Dialect and the Problem of Author’s 
Fees—are dealt with in special articles. 
Really practical results have this time been 
achieved, and this is a good precedent which 
we hope may be extended next Autumn at 
Edinburgh. The acceptance of the invitation 
received from the Edinburgh District Com- 
mittee of the Scottish Community Drama 
Association was unanimous, though the 
Conference naturally regretted that the Con- 
ference at Halifax had once more to be post- 
poned. The courtesy shown in this matter 
by the representatives of the Halifax Thespians 
was much appreciated. For the rest, the 
social side of the Conference has never been 
more enjoyable than it was at Leicester. We 
were entertained magnificently by the Lord 
and Lady Mayoress on the Friday evening, 
and the performance of “The Rose without 
a Thorn,” presented on the Saturday by the 
Leicester Drama Society at the Little Theatre, 
surpassed, if possible, our expectations. 
Besides many other delegates and speakers, 
we were particularly glad to welcome Miss 
Gertrude Jennings, Sir Barry Jackson, Mr. 
Alec Rea, Mr. Holford Knight, and five 
other members of the League’s Council. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


The Council of the League has duly con- 
sidered the various resolutions passed by the 
Conference, and is taking the necessary steps 
to put into operation those proposals on 
which action on its part was desired. In 
regard to the suggestion that entry into the 
National Festival should be urged on all 
Societies affiliated to the League, it was agreed 
that the Festival was, indeed, one of the most 
useful and important of the activities under- 
taken by the League on its amateur side. At 
the same time, it was felt to be desirable that 
amateur Societies not wishing, for any reason, 
to take part in Festival work should not be 
made to feel on that account under any 
ban of disfavour. The League exists for the 
benefit of all its members, both collectively 
and individually, and should be broad enough 
to include every point of view. This attitude 
is strikingly borne out by the letter from 
Mr. A. C. Dolben printed in our Corres- 
pondents’ page. 

a 

Meanwhile, an important step has been taken 
in the direction of cementing the ties between 
the Festival and the League. After next year 


the title of the National Festival of Community 
Drama will be changed to that of “The British 


Drama League Community Theatre Festival,” 
and at the same time the National Committee 
will be formally recognised as a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Council of the League. These 
changes may not appear at first sight important, 
but they indicate a policy of greater cohesion 
as between the Festival and the League while 
the ultimate responsibility of the League for 
the Festival, both financial and otherwise, 
is formally recognised. 
a 

We have pleasure in announcing that Miss 
Frances Mackenzie has been appointed 
Schools’ Organiser for the League. Miss 
Mackenzie comes to us with several years 
stage experience both as an actress and as 
assistant stage manager for Sir Nigel Playfair, 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger and other professional 
producers. Miss Mackenzie has also had 
experience both as a professional and as 
an amateur actress and has actually attended 
several Drama League Schools as a student. 
She also has had the advantage of an academic 
training, being a Bachelor of Arts (Honours 
School of English Literature) in the University 
of Oxford, 















RECENT 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Man and Mask.” By Feodor Chaliapin. Victor 
Gollancz. 18s. 
“The Art of the Actor.” By C. Coquelin. Trans- 


lated by Elsie Fogerty. Allen & Unwin. 33s. 

“The Stage as a Career.” By Donovan Maule. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 3s. 6d 
“A Textbook of Stagecraft.” 

The Year Book Press. 3s. 6d. 
“Dramatic Production.” By Stanley S. Shrubsole. 
B.D., and Seaward Beddow, B.A. Independent Press. 


By Susan Richmond. 


2s. 6d. 
“Poetry Speaking for Children.” By Marjorie 
Gullen & Percival Gurrey. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
“Diary of a Stage-Struck.”” By Donald L. Henderson 
Houghton Publishing Co. 3s. 
“Versailles.” By Emil Ludwig. Translated by 
Geoffrey Dunlop. Putnam. 3s. 6d. 
“Dizzy.” By T. Pellatt (W.T.Coleby). Macmillan. 


2s. 6d. 
“Lyric Plays.” By Gordon Bottomley. Constable. 5s. 
“Michaelmas Eve.” By T. C. Murray. Allen & 


Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
“A Comedy Royal.” By Eden Phillpotts. Duck- 
worth. 2s. 6d. & 38 


“Treasure of Bethlehem” By Marjorie C. Eccle- 
stone, B.W.S. Heath Cranton. 2s. 6d. 

“Eight One-act Plays.’ By A. E. M. Bayliss. 
Harrap, 2s. 6d. 


I' is with no disrespect to the rest of the books in this 

month’s series that the reviewer finds himself wishing 
that he could devote more space to M. Feodor 
Chaliapin’s second book of memories, “Man and 
Mask.” Written with the desire to describe some of 
the halting places during his remarkable journeys, 
and also to express a deeply felt sorrow for the unending 
suffering of his own people, the author says ‘‘Perhaps 
there is somebody who will find my story of use.” 
It is difficult to imagine anyone who would not find 
this book more than useful. To the actor the intimate 
discussions on the technique of his art will be en- 
thralling, the student of politics will be fascinated by 
the account of the Bolshevik regime, and the general 
teader absorbed by the gay swing and sudden pathos 
of the constant adventures. M. Chaliapin has a superb 
grasp of detail, ndt only in his acting but in life, and 
one is left with an impression of a singularly forceful 
and generous artist, and a view of Soviet Russia which 
makes one strangely contented with Englnad, merry 
or otherwise. 

To some extent M. Coquelin’s famous monograph 
“The Art of the Actor” extends and clarifies much of 
the teaching in ‘“‘Man and Mask.” This little book is 
full of such profound truths on the art of acting that 
most of it ought to be learnt by heart by every actor. 
Packed with interesting allusions to a theatre long 
since dead, it nevertheless contrives to be acutely 
modern in its views of the stage and on several one | 
debated questions. Miss Elsie Fogerty’s charming 


introduction and footnotes add to the value of the book ; 
but the interview with Dame Madge Kendal scarcely 
contributes to the general thesis. 

The other books on the theatre, in greater or lesser 
degree, deal with the problems discussed by these two 





great actors. ‘““The Sta; 


as a Career” by Donovan 
Maule, states the difficulties facing the stage and the 
actor to-day with sincerity and frankness (there is even 
a chapter on salaries ,) and the insistence on decent 
behaviour as an asset to the young actor is a good 
feature—although some of Mr. Maule’s maxims approach 


counsels of perfection. The book is so fair and so 
genuinely informative that it is astonishing to find the 
author apparently under the impression that amateurs 
still act either to a non-paying audience or one that has 
only parted with its money in the cause of charity. 
Miss Susan Richmond’s “A Textbook of Stagecraft” 
gives a number of exercises designed to cover the main 
difficulties likely to arise in all types of drama. These 
exercises ate not only interesting technically, but 
manage to be interesting in themselves, which adds to 
their usefulness. 

It is odd to find in a book for producers something 
very like a sermon, but “Dramatic Production,” a 
practical guide for Free Churchmen and others, begins 
gravely and suitably enough, setting forth the Free 
Churchman’s view of the amateur movement. It then 
goes on to give some excellent hints on choice of play, 
production, etc., although the advice, when choosing 
stuffs, to look at the material through the coloured 
gelatines used on the stage is not so helpful as it seems, 
and the recipe for lightning—“turn an electric switch 
on and off quickly” —is more than doubtful. ‘“‘Poetry 
Speaking for Children” is the second of a series of three 
for Infants, Juniors and Seniors. Intended for teachers, 
the detail is so comprehensive that one is astonished to 
tead that the authors consider it better to study the 
technique of poetry too little rather than too much. 
“Diary of a Stage-Struck,”’ which brings this section 
to a conclusion, is doubtless intended to be amusing 
and illuminating, but the humour is consistently feeble 
and the author has little new to tell about the peculiar 
miseries of touring. However, the book does manage 
to give an impression of the bitterness and disappoint- 
ments of theatrical life, and parents might find it useful 
as a present to offspring whose histrionic yearnings 
give them anxiety. 

Of the plays, the most important is Dr. Emil Ludwig’s 
“Versailles” translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. Written 
—it is to be presumed—with considerable inside 
knowledge, and dealing with the tragic mismanagement 
of one of the greatest opportunities of history, the play 
is bound to be interesting when performed because 
actors worth their salt could, by a little research and 
enquiry, add some amazing details to most of the parts. 
But as a play it fails to impress, just as Wilson, who is 
more or less its hero, failed to impress, and it is not until 
the last scenes that we get anything like the poignant 
satire of “‘Miracle at Verdun.” “Dizzy” by T. Pellatt, 
also indulges in famous characters, but with even less 
effect. The author seems of the opinion that the play 
tells us more of the real Disraeli than official records, 
but the absurd plot in which the great man is entangled 
obscures rather than reveals his strange personality. 
The prologue is even more unnecessary than usual. 

Dr. Gordon Bottomley’s verse dramas are in a class 
by themselves. They are more akin to music, and like 
music do not yield all their beauties at first hearing. 
In his latest volume “Lyric Plays” the author rightly 
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insists that these pieces were written for trained verse 
speakers only, and it is interesting that every play in 
the book has already had come production. In 
one of the simplest “Kirkconnel Lea” there is reference 
to the sudden glow of a Kingfisher ; the plays themselves 
are shot through with the same swift, iridescent beauty. 
*‘Michaelmas Eve” by T. C. Murray, is a tense drama 
of Irish peasant life leading up to what one feels will 
be a tragic climax. That this climax is frustrated is 
both a relief and disappointment. Unlike most 
asant plays there are no superflous moments, and the 
idden poetry in the speeches of the six characters, 
gives dignity to a rather sordid story. Mr. Eden 


INUTES of the Annual Conference of the BritisH 
Drama LeaGuE held at Leicester on Saturday, 
October 29th, 1932 at 10.30 a.m. 

Present—Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (in the Chair) and 
121 Delegates. 

1. Minutes of the last Conference which had been 
printed in the December 1931 number of “Drama” 
were taken as read and signed. 

2. Proposed by Mr. Angus Wilson, seconded by Miss 
Mary Kelly— 

“© That the British Drama League endeavour to infiuence 

responsible Public bodies so that a higher standard 

may be reached in the design and equipment of stages 
erected under their control.” 

In speaking to this Resolution, Mr. Angus Wilson 
stated that he was not referring to proper Theatres 
but to Halls built in most cases for other purposes as 
well as the presentation of plays. The designing of 
stage and proscenium was too often left to an architect 
with no knowledge of Theatre requirements with the 
result that frequently the stage resembled only a small 
box with insufficient height and depth and no space in 
the wings. He thought that Building Committees 
of the County Councils, Parish Hall and School Building 
Authorities should be urged to apply for advice from 
the League before undertaking the erection of any Hall 
which was also designed for the presentation of plays. 

In seconding the resolution Miss Kelly stated 
that nearly every village was working under this 
difficulty of the inadequate construction of the local 
Hall. Mr. Harold Ridge, in supporting the resolution, 
said that the Council might draw up a few of the 
fundamental principles connected with stage construc- 
tion and circularise the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Association, County Architects and Borough 
Surveyors. Mr. Barber (Birmingham Amateur Drama- 
tic Federation) stated that the Birmingham City Council 
were anxious to erect Halls and in one instance, as a 
result of a consultation with the Birmingham Amateur 
Dramatic Federation, their plans for the stage had been 
considerably improved. Mr. Whitworth felt sure that 
the Council would gladly implement this resolution 
and in the meantime he urged members and Federations 
to take action whenever possible. 

The resolution on kb: ng put to the vote was carried 
unanimously. 
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Phillpotts has written peasant drama in his day, butiy 




























































































































































in ““A Comedy Royal” he has “‘gone Byzantine” wih ™ than si 
a vengeance. The only thing he has omitted from hig Jong f 
pageants are a few wild animals. But the managemen™™ him tc 
and the stage which could tackle these heavy splendoug Mr. 
would be ready for anything. recent 
“Treasure of Bethlehem” is a Christmas M struck 
play suffering from over-elaboration. Simplified ang¥ the a 
abridged it should be effective. The “Eight Oneag i Sunda 
Plays” written for boys by A. E. M. Bayliss are so good In a ! 
that one longs to see the casts at work, although th & courts 
one serious one “All Hands to the Pump” requiny @ perha 
acting of a type beyond most youngsters. encro: 
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3. Proposed by Mr. Holford Knight, K.C., MP, TI 
seconded by Mr. George O. Sharman— by 3 
“* That in the opinion of this Conference the Theain 4. 
should be given equality of opportunity in resp @ Miss 
of Sunday performances.” 
Mr. Holford Knight stated that it was now the Lay 
of the Land that entertainments might take place on 
Sunday and he wished the Conference to consider It 
whether it was right that the activities of the stage that 
should be forbidden. We were not now concerned The 
with the question of Sunday observance but whether Lib 
the stage should not have equal treatment with other wit! 
entertainments and he earnestly asked the conference peo 
to register its faith that the good old British stage any 
should be given equal opportunity. Mr. Sharman ort 
in seconding the motion suggested that in order to the 
help forward the idea, all societies should perform vot 
plays as much as possible on Sundays. He _hirmself wo 
would welcome the opportunity of going to the but 
Theatre instead of listening to the usual drivel ovet 
the wireless. eve 
The Hon. Mary Pakington said that she supported as 
the resolution so long as steps were taken to prevent Ps 
a hard worked profession from working more than int 
six days in the week. Hi 
Mr. Holford Knight replied that the Law forbade C 
anyone to work more than six days. Hi 
Miss Fogerty opposed the resolution on the ground an 
that it would be bad for the profession. She thought 
it would be disastrous if the Sunday night performances at 
promoted by private societies were to cease as they 
gave opportunities for non-commercial plays to be be 
performed as well as opportunities for actors to appeat 
in these plays. re 
Sir Barry Jackson supported the resolution. He 
considered that the Theatre was a valuable adjunct of W 
the human mind and as the mind and nature functioned 
seven days in the week so there should be freedom to v 
visit the Theatre on seven days if desired. v 
Mr. Harold Downs and Mrs. F. W. Rogers supported d 


the resolution. \ 
Mr. Hannam Clark speaking as a solicitor said that ¢ 
he saw no reason to doubt that the law could be I 
enforced to prevent seven days work. ! 
Mr. Rea in supporting the resolution said that t 
although he was opposed to anyone working more ) 
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than six days, he thought the life of an actor during a 
Jong run was an easy one and it would not really hurt 
him to play for seven days. 

Mr. Whitworth said that Madame Pitoeff during her 
recent visit to England told him how much she was 
struck by the value of the quiet English Sunday from 
the actor’s point of view. He also suggested that 
Sunday was in Time what a Public Park was in Space. 
In a Public Park it might be desirable to have tennis 
courts, a football ground, a Pavilion for tea and 
pethaps a kiosk or two, but a point came when further 
encroachment should be stopped. He thought that 
possibly such a moment had come in the observance 
of Sunday. 

Mrs. Katharine Pole supported Mr. Whitworth. 

In reply, Mr. Holford Knight repeated that it was 
the Law of the Land that no person could be employed 
on more than six days in the week. He assured the 
Conference that there was ample machinery to deal 
with deliniquents, and no one need have dsiquietude 
that the Law would be broken. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
by 39 votes to 12. 

4. Proposed by Sir Barry Jackson, seconded by 
Miss Elsie Fogerty— 

“ That this Conference pledges itself to do all in its 
power to support the forthcoming series of B.D.L. 
Dialect Gramophone Records.” 

In speaking to this resolution Sir Barry Jackson said 
that these records should be of inestimable value to 
Theatre Managers and a most valuable addition to the 
Libraries. There was a fashion, he said, to dispense 
with what was lost and gone especially by the young 
people of the day but it was impossible to build up 
anything for the future unless we had some knowledge 
of the past. Speaking from the Theatre at Birmingham 
these records would be of the utmost utility and in 
voting for the resolution he stated that the delegates 
would not only be doing themselves a good turn 
but assisting in a great National work. 

Miss Fogerty stated that it was impossible to meet 
every need but the dialects would be chosen as carefully 
as possible. She invited questions and suggestions. 

Mr. Hannam Clark stated that he would like more 
information as to the choice of districts and speakers. 
He was a member of the Gloucestershire Rural 
Community Council who might give some help. 
He questioned the advisability of coupling Glos. 
and Oxon. 

Mr. Stanley B. Adams asked if there would be any 
attempt to preserve vocabularies. 

Miss Fogerty replied that the second extract would 
be something which really represented the dialect. 

Mr. Benson (Medway Theatre Club) asked if the 
records would be sold separately. 

Mr. Holloway (Hallifax Thespians) stated that there 
were 17 variants of one dialect in Halifax alone. 

Mr. Whitworth explained that this series of records 
was not intended to be complete. The Committee 
Were anxious to get not a blend but a perfectly genuine 
dialect from one particular place and they would get 
into touch with organisations in various localities and 
obtain expert and native knowledge but for economic 
teasons the records would have to be made by speakers 
tesident in London. The cost of producing the 
first edition of 100 sets would be £315. The recording 





would be started when 100 subscribers at three guineas 
had been obtained. 


In addition to the initial cost of 
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£315 there would be quite a few incidental expenses 
so that the whole job would cost from £350 to £360. 
These records, however, would be a valuable property 
and should be a source of revenue in time to the 
League. When the first edition had been disposed of 
it was intended to sell the records separately at 6s. each. 

Mrs. Clement Salaman stated that it seemed a pity 
to be obliged to choose speakers from residents in 
London, as the best dialect was spoken by agricultural 
labourers. 

Rev. Seaward Beddow stated that he thought some 
money might be found to enable local speakers to 
journey to London to make the records. 

Miss Fogerty emphasised the need for articulate 
speakers and said she would prefer those accustomed 
to act. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was carried 
unanimously. 

5. Proposed by the Gloucestershire Rural Community 
Council, seconded by Mrs. Salaman— 

“That the meeting regard it as regrettable that Amateur 
Societies are prevented by so many difficulties from 
producing modern and thoughtful works and desired 
the British Drama League to make every effort to 
overcome these difficulties.” 

Mrs. Seeley in speaking to this resolution stated that 
she represented many country societies in Gloucester- 
shire where dramatic work was increasing together 
with a desire to do better plays but the difficulty of 
paying the full five guinea author’s fee in the small 
village halls available was proving a great hindrance. 
It seemed unfair that the same fee should be charged 
in a large Theatre as in a small Village Hall. There 
was no wish to defraud the authors but she did ask 
for some preferential treatment. 

Mrs. Salaman in seconding the resolution said that 
she had personal knowledge of the hardship felt by 
village groups in paying the fees demanded and when 
a proportion of the proceeds was devoted to a local 
charity it was sometimes impossible to pay the full 
fee demanded. 

The Hon. Mary Pakington, speaking as a member 
of the League of British Dramatists, said that to ask 
the author to accept a reduction when the proceeds 
were given to charity was tantamount to asking the 
author to contribute to that charity and was to be 
deplored. This sentiment was acclaimed by the 
Conference. 

Mr. Emmet (The Questors) said that the question 
at issue of author’s fees also affected societies in the 
suburbs. 

Mr. Benson (Medway Theatre Club) said that he 
thought it was useless for the League to endeavour to 
do more to obtain percentage terms but he suggested 
that a list of agents should be printed in ““Drama”’ who 
were prepared to consider special terms in special 
circumstances with a list of the plays handled by those 
agents. 

Miss Gertrude Jennings who attended the Conference 
as the official representative of the League of British 
Dramatists said that it was a little disheartening to 
find that nothing was grudged fora performance but the 
author’s fee. If the fee was too large there was the 
whole realm of classical drama to draw from and there 
were some modern plays available or a percentage 
basis. If it was going to be a hard and fast rule to 
ask for a reduced fee what about the hardship on the 
author? One of the great difficulties in the way of 
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the percentage system of payment was the collection 
of the fees. It would be almost an impossibility to 
ensure that the returns were made out correctly. 
On the present system authors did not receive more than 
70°/,, of the fees due to them, but what would happen 
if the fee varied with the size of the Hall she coul 
imagine. 

ts. Seeley pointed out that more plays would be 

performed if the fees were lower so that the author 
would stand to gain in the long run. 

Mr. Whitworth said that certain representations had 
recently been made to the League of British Dramatists 
for special treatment on behalf of the Women’s 
Institutes. The British Drama League however con- 
cerned itself with a// dramatic societies. He thought 
the League could not do very much more in the way 
of a definite approach, but it could continue to pass 
resolutions and ultimately he was convinced some kind 
of alteration would be effected. 

The resolution was then carried with four dissentients. 

The Chairman thanked Miss Jennings for attending 
the Conference and for putting the views of dramatists 
before the delegates. 

6. Proposed by the Maidstone Dramatic Society, 
seconded by Mr. Harold Downs— 

“* That the British Drama League take steps to 
regularise the position of amateur dramatic societies 
in relation to Author’s Fees for Playreadings, 
and to this end, further requests the League to 
negotiate with the main copyright holders for an 
agreed reading fee.” 

Mr. Martyn Lobb on behalf of the Maidstone Dramatic 
Society said that he wished to direct the attention of 
the Conference to the fact that the Copyright Act was 
dated 1911—before the recent great renaissance of 
dramatic activity. A reading of a play was, in the 
eyes of the Law, the same as a BAP we Pets: and the 
same fee was demanded. If the British Drama League 
could negotiate for an agreed reading fee the gain to 
the author would be that plays which societies could 
not at present afford to read would be read, and thus 
the author would receive extra income and more 
people would become familiar with his work. 

In seconding this motion Mr. Downs said that it 
was desirable that the British Drama League, in con- 
junction with the League of British Dramatists, should 
collate information and pass it on to members. The 
Bath Playgoers’ Society functioned for 15 years as 
a play-reading Society. It had recently been obliged 
to close down on account of the impossibility of 
paying the five guinea fee, and also on account of the 
difficulty in obtaining permission to read modern 

lays. The position was chaotic and something should 
done. 

Miss Fogerty suggested that the League of British 
Dramatists might be asked to publish a list of plays 
which might be performed on certain terms. 

Mr. Whitworth pointed out that only a few plays 
were not available for reading, and then owing to 
contracts entered into with professional touring 
Companies. 

Mr. Benson said that Messrs. French did not ask 
for fees for readings when the reading was private and 
not more than 50 persons were present. He thought 
that there was a chance of an agreement being come to 
whereby half the normal performance fee should be 
paid. 

Miss Pakington moved an amendment that the 


not 
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British Drama League should be asked to negotias 
with the League of British Dramatists. 

Mr. John Bourne seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Martyn Lobb opposed the amendment as 
intended to refer to all copyright holders and not only 
to those belonging to the League of British Dramatigy, 
In view of this, Miss Pakington withdrew her amen. 









ment. 

Miss Gertrude Jennings said that the League of 
British Dramatists was anxious to know what fe 
could be paid for readings, and she thought the matte 
should be clarified. 

The resolution was carried with one dissentient, 

7. Proposed by the Halifax Thespians— 

“That this Conference is of the opinion that cap. 
vassing by circular or otherwise for votes befor 
the election of members to the Council of the 
British Drama League should not be permitted, 

After discussion, it was decided to omit the words 
“or otherwise” and add “‘under penalty of disqualific. 
tion of the Candidate.” The resolution as follows 
was then put to the vote— 

“* That this Conference is of the opinion that canvassing 
by circular for votes before the election of member 
to the Council of the British Drama League should 
not be permitted under penalty of disqualification 
the Candidate.” SAO € ‘ 

and passed with three dissentients. 

8. Proposed by Mr. C. Harold Ridge, seconded by 
Mr. George O. Sharman— 

“That this Conference recommends that the title of 
the National Festival of Community Drama be 
changed to ““The British Drama League Festival 
of Community Drama’ and that the National 
Committee be recognised as a sub-committee of 
the Council of the League on the same basis 
of representation as heretofore.” 

Mr. Ridge said that in order to avoid the repetition 
of the word “Drama” he would propose to change the 
title to “British Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival.” He thought that the time had come to 
omit the word “National” in view of the Scottish and 
Welsh participants, and also of the possibility of 
Ireland entering the Festival next year. On the other 
hand to change it to “International” would imply other 
European participants which was not possible at 
present. 

Mr. Bourne proposed an amendment that the title 
should be “The British Drama League Festival.” 

Mr. Stanley B. Adams seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Whitworth reminded the Conference that the 
League represented the Professional Theatre as well 
as the Amateur, and said that the words “British Drama 
League Festival” would imply professional partici- 
pants as well as amateurs and that was of course 
impossible. 

Mr. Twilley (Leicester Drama Society) thought there 
was no need to change the present title. 

The amendment was finally withdrawn by Mr. 
Bourne and the resolution as follows was passed by 
30 votes to 4:— 

“ That this Conference recommends that the title of 
the National Festival of Community Drama le 
changed to the “British Drama League Community 
Theatre Festival” and that the Central Festival 
Committee be recognised as a sub-committee of the 
Council of the League on the same basis of representa 
tion as heretofore.” 



















































SCENE DESIGNED BY SYDNEY THOMPSON, 
FOR “SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE” 
BY LIONEL HALE, AS PRODUCED AT THE 
PLAYGOERS’ THEATRE, HULL. 








“A PAGEANT OF SCHOOLS 


A SCENE FROM 
AND SCHOLARS” PRODUCED BY FLORENCE 
BOURNE, AT  FARRINGTONS SCHOOL, 
CHISELHURST. 














The Chairman then read a letter which had just 
reached him from Wales stating that the Welsh members 
had decided to accept the offer of the Central Committee 
to form a Welsh Area. is announcement was 
received with acclamation, and a message of con- 
gratulation was sent to the new Welsh Area. 

9. Proposed by the Eastern Area Committee, seconded 
by Mr. Philip Desprez :— 

** That in the opinion of this Conference a Society 
affiliated to the British Drama League is not 
fully benefitting from its privileges as a member 
if it fails to take part in the National Festival, 
and that a memorandum to this effect be added 
to the rules of the League and appear permanent- 
ly in the official organ of the League.” 

As Chairman of the Eastern Area Committee Mr. 
B. J. Benson spoke to this motion. He asserted that 
the Festival was the one occasion on which members 
could come before the public in one concerted action. 
Participation in the Festival was one of the greatest 
benfits of membership and yet in some districts only 
one society in six took part and in other districts only 
one in ten. 

In seconding the motion Mr. Desprez said that 
benefit was gained by acting before other societies 
and also in seeing the work of others. 

Mr. Sharman invited the Conference to reject the 
motion and suggested that the case would be met if 
the Festival were advertised in “Drama” and propo- 
gated as much as possible. He moved an amendment 
that the words “‘and that a memorandum to this effect 
be added to the rules of the League and appear perman- 
ently in the official organ of the League” should be 
deleted. 

Mr. Stanley B. Adams seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Angus Wilson suggested that the word “‘fail’’ 
should be changed to “‘does not.” This was accepted 
by Mr, Sharman as was also the suggestion that the 
word “amateur” should be inserted before the word 

“society.” 

The amendment on being put to the vote was carried 
by 30 votes to 10. 

The resolution as amended was read as follows:— 

“* That in the opinion of this Conference an amateur 
society affiliated to the British Drama League is not 
Sully benefitting from its privileges as a member 
if it does not take part in the British Drama League 
Community Theatre Festival.” 

and on being put to the vote was carried with four 
dissentients. 

10. Proposed by the Halifax Thespians, seconded by 
Mr. Sutcliffe :— 

“That this Conference recommends to the 
National Committee of the National Festival of 
Community Drama that not less than two 
adjudicators be appointed for each Preliminary 
Festival and Area Final.” 

In speaking to this resolution the representative of 
the Halifax Thespians said that it was obviously unfair 
to rely on the opinion of one adjudicator and the gain 
to the whole Festival would be very great if a second 
could be appointed. 

Mr. Benson said that he supported the resolution 
but he knew that it was financially impossible to grant 
it. The ideal number of judges was three but this was 
of course also out of the question. 

The motion on being put to the vote was lost. 
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11. Proposed by the Over Stowey Players, seconded by 
the Hygram Players :— 

“* That the British Drama League be requested to 
provide a list of plays from which competitors 
may choose for the Drama Festival.” 

In the absence of a delegate from the Over Stowey 
Players, the Chairman read a statement sent by them to 
the effect that as a small Somerset village group it was ex- 
tremely difficult to choose good plays, and they were 
constantly losing marks in the Festival for their choice 
of plays. If they were able to choose from a list 
drawn up by the League they would not be quite so 
much at the mercy of the adjudicator in his criticism 
of choice of play. 

In seconding the motion the representative of the 
Hygram Players stated that some societies suffered from 
elbetbetes who were prejudiced against a certain 
type of play and the proposed list would be a safeguard. 
He did not propose that competing societies should be 
obliged to chetbe plays from the list but it would be a 
guide to those societies who found it difficult to make 
a choice. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith said he thought that the plays in 
the list would be performed to satiety. 

Miss Kelly stated that the Village Drama Section 
were planning a new list but the old one was still in 
existence. 

Mr. Bourne reminded the Conference that any 
member was entitled to apply to the Librarian who was 
accustomed to send out lists of suggested plays. 

Miss Carritt suggested that societies should apply to 
the Provincial members of the Council for bike. 

Mr. Whitworth pointed out that 20 marks were 
awarded for choice of play—s of which were allocated 
for “Originality shown by the Society in its choice 
of play.” Such a list as proposed would nullify 
these marks. 

Miss Radford (Sheffield Playgoers) stated that an 
excellent list of one-act plays was recently reviewed by 
Mr. Marshall in “Drama.” 

The resolution on being put to the vote was lost. 

12. Proposed by the Questors, seconded by Lady Iris 
Capell :— 


“* That in the opinion of this Conference it is not 
in accordance with the spirit and the aims of 
the National Festival of Community Drama 
that entrants should be permitted to employ 
professional producers and this Conference 
recommends to the National Festival Committee 
that for the purposes of Rule No. 2 of the 
National Rules of the British Drama League 
Festival producers should be considered as 
members of their respective teams.” 

In speaking to this resolution Mr. Emmet (The 
Questors) said that this was not a proposal to oust the 
professional producer but it referred to the Festival 
only. He considered it entirely illogical that teams 
entering for the Festival should be permitted to employ 
professional producers when at the same time 30°/, of 
the marks were given to production. This was giving 
an unfair advantage to the wealthier Clubs. The 
smaller societies—and they were those which reaped most 
benefit from the Festival—would begin to feel the 
irritation due to an unfair distinction and would tend 
to drop out of the Festival. Mr. Emmet continued 
that the Festival was not an end in itself but a means to 
an end, and it would not be furthering its aims if 
difficulties were put in the way of poorer societies. 
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He proposed this resolution as one who had the interests 
of the Festival very much at heart and he earnestly 
recommended it to the Conference. 

In seconding the resolution Lady Iris Capell stressed 
the fact that it referred to the Festival only and she 
added that she could not imagine that anyone would 
oppose it. 

Mr. John Hirst moved an amendment that the words 
“‘be permitted to”’ and “‘and this Conference recommends 
to the National Festival Committee that for the purposes 
of Rule No. 2 of the National Rules of the British Drama 
League Festival producers should be considered as 
members of their respective reams’’ should be omitted. 

Mr. Benson seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Bourne supported the resolution but opposed 
the amendment. He said he had visited over 200 
Amateur Societies recently and had come to the con- 
clusion that many of them felt they did not stand a 
chance in competing against teams which employed 
professional producers for the Festival. 

Mr. Whitworth pointed out that it was extremely 
rare for societies who had the services of a professional 
producer to reach the Finals. He alsosaid that many 
small village teams would never get “‘produced”’ at 
all unless they could employ a paid producer. 

The amendment on being put to the vote was lost 
by 10 votes. 

The substantive resolution was then discussed. 

Mr. Bushill Matthews (Birmingham Midland Insti- 
tute) stated that if this resolution were passed, later on 
professional electricians and scenic and costume 
designers would be prohibited. 

Mr. Benson and Miss Isabel Chisman opposed the 
resolution. 

Mrs. Rogers said that the aim of the League was to 
raise the standard of Drama and it was the smaller 
societies which needed more help from the professional 
pre oducer, and therefore she opposed the resolution. 


Miss Fogerty opposed it on the grounds that it 
would tend to antagonise the Professional Theatre. 

The rsolution on being put to the vote was lost by 
31 to 20. 

13. Election of New National Committee. 

It was proposed from the Chair and unanimously 
resolved :— 

“* That Mr. Purdom, Mr. George O. Sharman and 
Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe should be re-elected.” 
14. Place of next Conference. 


The Chairman reported that two invitations had been 
renewed—one from the Halifax Thespians to hold the 
Conference in Halifax and one from the Edinburgh 
Committee of the $.C.D.A. to hold it in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Ridge stated that he would like to vote for Halifax 
but in view of the recent controversies with Scotland 
he suggested that the new agreement should be con- 
firmed by the visit of the Conference to Edinburgh. 

Mr. Hirst supported this suggestion. 

In view of these opinions the Halifax Thespians 
representatives withdrew their invitation for 1933 but 
renewed it for 1934. 

Mr. Sharman then formally proposed and it was 
unanimously resolved :— 

“* That the Conference in 1933 should be held in 
Edinburgh.” 

Other Business. 

Mrs. Rogers asked if it would be possible to borrow 
new books from the Library. She had so often been 
disappointed. In reply Miss Coates suggested that 
the plea should be forwarded to the Hon. Treasurer 
so that additional copies might be bought. 

Mr. Hannam Clark proposed a vote of thanks to the 
various hosts and hostesses who were so kindly giving 
hospitality to the delegates. This was carried unani- 
mously. 

The meeting then closed. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


CLASSICAL REVIVALS IN 
Next YEAR’s FESTIVAL 


ITALY. 
AT SYRACUSE. 


Next Spring the seventh series of classical revivals 
for which Italy is famous, is to take place in Syracuse. 

The performance cf classical plays in the ancient 
Greek Theatre at Syracuse has long been famous 
among those who appreciate the revival in appropriate 
surroundings of the most perfect form of tragic art. 
The Theatre is the most architecturally perfect edifice 
of its kind in existence, and provides a fitting setting 
for the performances. These classical revivals are 
held at Syracuse every three years. 

The programme for the 1933 season, which is to 
last from April 26th to May 11th, includes two tragedies, 
“Iphigenia at Tauris” by Euripides, translated into 
Italian by Professor Alfredo Cesareo, and the “Trach- 
iniz”’ of Sophocles, translated by Ettore Bignone. 

The scenery for the two plays is being specially 
painted from the original designs of Duilio Cambellotti, 
who is also designing the costumes. 

The performances are organised by the National 
Institute for Ancient Drama, the only institution of 
the kind in existence to-day, and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Italian State Tourist Depart- 
ment, 16, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
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THE BODLEY PLAYERS. 


The Bodley Players are a group of young actors, 


who are endeavouring to build up a tradition of 
entertainment which shall appeal to all classes of Oxford 
residents. 

So far the players have met with modest but encourag- 
ing success. ‘The first production was given in the 
Spring of 1931, and consisted of three plays: “‘The 
Lost Silk Hat” and “A Night at an Inn,” by Lord 
Dunsany ; and “The Comedy of a Man who married a 
Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France. It was generally 
agreed that the acting was of high merit for such a 
young and inexperienced company ; and the staging 
and decors, especially in the last play, attracted very 
favourable criticism. 

A second production was given in April of this year. 
Again three plays were presented : all were unfamiliar 
to. Oxford audiences. Laurence Housman’s “‘A Mint 
o’ Money”’; “‘N. or M.,” specially written for the players 
by “Harold Graham’ , and “‘The Little Man” (John 
Galsworthy) showed that actors and producer were not 
afraid to tackle a difficult piece of stagecraft. 

The third production was Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” on 
November 24, and was a great success. 





NEWS FROM 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS’ CLUB. 


The tenth year of office of the Club Secretary is 
marked by two developments of Club policy. Miss 
Gertrude Pickersgill, Principal of the London School 
of Dramatic Art and Lecturer in Mime to the Poly- 
technic has been chosen to conduct a series of classes 
for the Club on Mime and Production throughout the 
season. A large room has been taken in the Secretary’s 
offices for Club purposes, handsomely furnished and 
decorated, and is in constant use for meetings, rehearsals, 
etc., and is available for letting to other artistic and 
learned societies for similar small gatherings in the 
centre of the city. Taken together, these two items 
mark a real advance on the part of the Club which is 
flourishing as regards new members and is in a most 
healthy state. Nevertheless, suppor tof amateur drama 
in Nottingham is by no means as good as it ought to 
be, and our neighbour Leicester which has its own 
Theatre makes us very envious. We hope that 
Nottingham will soon move in friendly rivalry with its 
neighbour city. 

Nevit —TRUMAN, 
Secretary. 


ENGLISH VERSE SPEAKING ASSOCIATION. 


The “Iphigenia in Tauris” of Euripides, translated 
by Gilbert Murray, will be given at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Tuesday afternoon December 13th, with 
Lillah McCarthy (Lady Keeble) in the title role: the 
play produced by Elsie Fogerty. Tickets (7/6 ,5/-, 
2/6and 1/3) and all particulars obtainable from the 
Secretary of the E.V.S.A., Dulcie Bowie, Ormiston, 
Sunningdale, Berks. Blocks of halfcrown tickets 
of 25 or more available at 1/3 for all educational 
institutions. 

The E.V.S.A. exists to foster adequate speech- 
training in all schools and to encourage the art of 
verse-speaking. The purpose of the Matinee is to 
make the Association more widely known and to 
establish a section for the regular production of 
verse-drama. 


BI-CENTENARY OF THE OPENING OF 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


An exhibition of Playbills, Engravings, etc., taken 
from the “Gabrielle Enthoven Collection,” will be 
opened on the 7th December in Room 71 at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, illustrating the varied 
dramatic and musical events which from the History 
of the Theatre from its opening by John Rich in 
December 1732 to the present day. 

The Palybills will show important first appearances, 
first performances of plays and operas, gala nights, 
visits of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, etc., and 
there will be prints of the theatre itself as well as the 
famous actresses, actors, singers, dancers and musicians 
who have appeared there. The exhibition will be 
open for some weeks. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


“A PAGEANT OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS.” 


I was asked last Summer to produce “A Pageant of 
Schools and Scholars,” at ‘“Farringtons’’ School 
Chislehurst. It proved to be a thing of such beauty 
and interest that I think others may like to know about 
it. It presents the evolution of Education and Learning 
in England, from the seventh century, onward. 
Showing first Cedmon the Cowherd poet of 660 A.D. 
Then Bede, then King Alfred; in the Saxon period. 
Then “Merrie England’? Chaucer and Winchester 
School. Then a Tudor group of scenes—Dean Colet 
Sir Thomas More’s family ; Lady Jane Grey ; passing 
on to Milton, the Puritan Scholar : Then Goldsmith’s 
“Hedge School” in the 18th century. The early 
19th century shown in 2 scenes at “Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy,” finishing with a procession of girls bearing 
banners inscribed with the names of the great Reformers 
of the later 19th century. What is remarkably clever 
is the weaving into the text, speeches taken from the 
actual writings of the persons represented. All the 
musical items are also correct as to period. If anyone 
wishes for further information, I shall be delighted 
to supply it. 

FLORENCE Bourne. 


“HOME CHAT” 


_ The Redcar Community Players showed judgement 
in selecting a comedy for their first production of the 
The presentation of “Home Chat”? by Noel 
Coward—one of the most amusing of modern plays— 


season. 


must have added greatly to their already established 
reputation. I saw the play on the third night of their 
production, so the company had had time to settle 
down. 
_ The brilliant dialogue was well maintained, the 
lines spoken intelligently and with clear diction, 
The pace was generally good, the humour made the 
most of and dramatic situations well handled. The 
atmosphere of the first act was particularly good but 
later the action seemed to drag, however it picked up 
towards the end. The team work throughout was 
good and the lighting very satisfactory. : 

The production showed that a great deal of work 
had been put into it, and reflected much credit on the 
Hon. Producer Phyllis Crawford. 


Ivy SMITHSON. 


THE “JOYOUS PAGEANT.” 


This beautiful Nativity play, the creation of St. 
Marty’s, Graham. Street, will be given again at the 
Chelsea Palace, London, at 2.30 on the afternoons 
of December 3rd, 1oth, 14th and 17th. It was first 
produced in quite a small way some years ago. From 
the Parish Hall of St. Mary’s, Graham Street, it migrated 
to the Chelsea Town Hall, and has since then been 
performed on several annual occasions at the Chelsea 
Palace Theatre. Competent critics have recognised 
it as a thing of artistic beauty and with a spirit behind 
it which approaches that of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 
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LETTERS TO 


“A MANAGERIAL MYSTERY” 


Dear Sir, 

The article “A Managerial Mystery” published by 
you in the November “Drama” is cynical of the kind 
of superior, but ill-informed sneer at the commercial 
theatre one finds sometimes in the cheaper type of 
journal, but hardly expects to read in the organ of the 
British Drama League, which professes to have some 
slight interest (slight though it may be) in theatrical 
affairs other than the amateur stage. 

It is not clear from the article what grievance your 
contributor has against the Managers. Apparently 
in his opinion they showed lack of judgement in pro- 
ducing the second plays of Stanley Houghton and 
R. C. Sheriff, both of which failed and thereby they 
showed less business acumen than does the shopkeeper 
buying a box of oranges or a sack of potatoes. But 
did they? If you apply your contributor’s analogy, 
which I confess I should never do, surely they procured 
for sale a further supply of goods after the sample had 
proved satisfactory, exactly as the greengrocer does. 

As a matter of fact the manager exercises his judge- 
ment of every play individually before he expends his 
money on production—and here incidentally I may say 
that G.V.H.’s production figures are absolutely 
inaccurate. This judgement is applied equally to plays 
by established authors and by new authors. I know 
of several instances of plays fe very well known and 
distinguished authors being rejected and also of 
instances of plays by unknown authors being im- 
mediately produced. A case in point of the latter is 
the play with the longest run in London at the moment. 

The manager is fallible like every other business 
man, be he stockbroker, greengrocer or manufacturer. 
To the best of his ability he chooses plays that he 
thinks should be produced either from a dountiek or 
an artistic point of view, and he then awaits the verdict 
of that most uncertain and unaccountable tribunal, 
the British public. He may be right, he may be wrong, 
but cheap gibes are of no assistance to him or to the 
public. 

If your contributor, who covers his identity by 
initials, has any constructive proposals to make to 
commercial managers, they would be welcome. But 
has he? Is not his article just the outpouring of an 
unproduced, would-be dramatist who has for “close 
on a quarter of a century” been circulating his manu- 
scripts in vain. At any rate it reads like it. 

Yours faithfully, 
St. Martin’s Theatre, Auec L. Raza. 
London. 


THE FESTIVAL AND THE LEAGUE 


Dear Sir, 

As the Annual Conference of the B.D.L. is held at a 
time which makes it impossible for me and many others 
to attend, I hope you will forgive my putting before 
you my objections to the repeated efforts to make the 
dramatic contest the sine qua non of membership or, 
at least, the touchstone of loyalty to the League. May 
I put my objections in tabular form? You will, of 
course, understand that they are not objections to the 
holding of the contests, but to the attempt to force 
all clubs to compete. 
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THE EDITOR 


A. The Drama League at present is representative 
of the whole movement including the most: 
important section, the professionals. If the? 
competition for amateur societies is to become the” 
main and almost compulsory activity of the 
League, it must lead to a narrowing of aim and © 
effort, and eventually to a heavy drop in munbers, 


. 1. Many people object to the intrusion into art | 
of the competitive spirit. (1 do not.) 
2. There must be great difficulty in deciding on” 
an order of merit in an art, especially where 7 
there is considerable diversity in the form in which © 
that art is presented. y 
3. Owing to (2) there is danger of unmerited 
preference being given to some outstandi 
feature, which has little to do with the art 
— such as a golden angel, or a verse-speaking 
choir. : 
4. Owing to (3) I happen to know that a Festival 
play was chosen by a society simply because such 
an outstanding feature could be introduced. This 7 
is not going to help in “taking the theatre to the 7 
people.” 
5. The success of 28% owing to these somewhat 
extraneous effects leads to a lack of confidence | 
in the judges. In the district contests, where © 
the adjudicator is working single-handed, there — 
is bound to be a natural bias towards certain plays _ 
and certain forms of production. Many clubs, © 
knowing this, are still ready to compete in a © 
thoroughly sporting spirit, but some are not. 


. 1, There are many clubs which cannot afford the i 
time to enter, or 5 
2. which cannot afford the cost entailed. 
| age are many clubs, including some of the | 

t, which do not care for competitive effort. 


Most of these clubs are doing really good work fox ~ 
the cause of Drama in the provinces ; many of the | 
members are making a real study of the art of acting 
and production ; some are fairly regular attendants — 
at the Drama Schools. These members will resent 
being treated as outcasts by a resolution that aims at 
converting the members of competing clubs into a 
caste of twice-born Brahmins. 


D. There are many private members and schools 
belo 1ging to the B.D.L. who would be, of neces- 
sity, classed with the outcasts. I can only guess at 
their feelings ; but, speaking for myself, I work 
fairly hard both for the Movement and the © 
League, and should resent being regarded as an © 
inferior member thereof. ' 


By all means let the Dramatic Contests continue, | 
and I hope and believe that they will grow both in 
quantity and quality, but any form of compulsion, 
however veiled, will breed serious antagonism. 

I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
A. C. Dosen. 
133, Grange Road, 
Ramsgate. 








ya ~ 











ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 9469 


Under the Direction of 
Producer and Manager 


Eprrn NeviL_e 
Rosz Pezaro 





DECEMBER PERFORMANCES 1932. 
1st 2nd and 3rd,. 
Happy and Glorious 
Sih, oth, 10th, 15th and 16th. at 8 p.m. 
toth and17th at 3 p.m. 
Aladdin adapted by Richard Goodhall 
Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d, 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 25/- & 15/- 


Wilfrid Walter 





Special Play Production course, including classes in 
Acting, Elocution, i Dancing, Stage Deportment, 
Make-up, etc. 

Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 
Send stamp for prospectus to: 


The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Lid., at 
the above address. Interviews by appointment 








THE ACADEMY CINEMA 
OXFORD STREET 
Opposite Waring <>” Gillow 
(Organiser: Miss Elsie Cohen) 


Ger. 2981 


PreEsENTS— 


FAMOUS 
CONTINENTAL FILMS 


THE SEASON’S PROGRAMME INCLUDES:— 


Nicolai Ekk’s 
Lil Dagover in 


“THE ROAD TO LIFE” 
’ “BARBARINA” 


Karl Dreyer’s Fantasy “VAMPYR” 


Notices of new films will be sent on receipt of name 
and address. 














EVERY PRODUCER SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Leading Costumiers are :— 


BENJAMIN, D. & J. 
3-9, HANWAY ST., OXFORD ST., W.1. 


“CARLOTTA” 
39, GREAT JAMES STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1. 


ERROLL, DOREEN 

6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, W.C.1. 
FOX, CHAS. H., LTD., 

72, LONG ACRE, W.C.2 
RAYNE, H. & M., 

15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. 
SIM)ONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. 

~ _& KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 

W.C.2. 





Wigs are obtainable from :— 


“BERT” 
46, PORTNALL ROAD, W.. 


SPAANS, J. H. 
7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C. 





Stage lighting specialists are :— 
STRAND ELECTRIC Co., Ltd. 
24, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2. 


WALTER, D. 
107, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E.1. 


Stage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or 
purchased from :— 
LYON, J. S., Ltd. 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :-— 


MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE : 


6, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL,S.W.1. 
All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :-— 


ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co. 
95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.z2. 




















§ SPECIAL ATTENTION 1s prawn to 
THE DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE ABOVE 
ADVERTISERS, APPEARING IN THIS ISSUE. 





Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements 
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Chas. H. FOX Limitet >¢ 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W. C27 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL : 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 


<> 
<> 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is] 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 


DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 





PADD D DDG 








THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE in the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes : 


**] enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it.”’ 


The Complete Course consists of 12 Lessons with exercises 
and Critical Advice. Special attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is £7 7 0 to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete Course, but with fewer exercises. 
Fee Four Guineas to Members of the League. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Printed by Geo. B. Corron & Co., Litd., Croydon. 








